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Editorial 


Grate languid readers of Mr. Colley’s article in this issue may be inclined to 






raise a languid hand to a genteel yawn, and say : “ Ah, quite : but it’s all been 
done before.” Of course it has : we’ve even seen “ No. 1 Joy Street ” in Sayers‘ 
Manual of Children’s Libraries. And, as we had occasion to point out in the last 
number of the Assistant, all that is novel and noteworthy in the library world was 
known and discussed fifty years ago. (Do not quote against us micro-films, micro- 
cards, punched cards or electronic comparators : however useful they become (and we 
have our doubts) they will remain so much electro-mechanical gloss.) But what is 
always new and to the point about work with children, with adults, and with people of 
intermediate age—such as school-teachers, journalists, and high-ranking members of 
the armed forces—is that we must everlastingly keep at it, improvise, help, preach (and 
sometimes bore), and refuse to be diverted from our job ; which is the spread of know- 
ledge, pleasure and common decency through books. It is not an easy job: it never 
will be. Not in a millennium will we be able to sit back and know the work is done. 
And weaklings that we are, we need encouragement: we need to be reminded that 
5S. librarianship calls for guts and gumption, as well as brains and clerical elegance. We 
need to remember that our books and our ideals are useless until we relate them to 
beings of flesh and blood, with likes and dislikes, toothaches and flat feet, money troubles 
sted Band Monday washing, hangovers and sick children. In short, we’re working with and 
The ¥ for people—not theories. Mr. Colley hasn’t told us anything new, but he’s given us a 
and § ‘ouch of nature, and told us to get a grin on our faces and the starch out of our spines. 


with 


not * * * 
nts, 
ttee With this issue, the present Editor relinquishes conduct of the journal. He is 
t of § stateful for many kindnesses, and for support which has not always been acknowledged. 
the § He appeals to all members to give aid and a sincere welcome to his successor. 
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Council Notes 


R. H. W. MARR, President, was in the Chair at the fourth Council Meeting of 
the year held at Chaucer House on 17th September last. 
The Publications Committee reported progress on “* Sequels,” and on Hewitt\} 
“* Summary of library law,”’ which latter should be ready in March, 1948. The ney 
A.A.L. pamphlet “ Invitation and Opportunity ” is now ready, and will be distributed 
through Divisional Hon. Secretaries to each library in the areas ; it is hoped that through) 
this the A.A.L. will recruit many new members. Mr. S. C. Holliday, Hon. Editor, 


the Association. The request from the Annual General Meeting that monthly publica. 

tion of the Assistant be resumed was considered, but the Publications Committee regret 

that in present circumstances this is not possible, and no action is to be taken. 
The Finance and General Purposes Committee considered draft Rules for the conduct 


of A.A.L. elections ; these were approved, and the Council resolved that they shouli imi 


become operative from Ist January, 1948, subject to approval of them by the Associa. 
_tion’s Hon. Legal Advisers and the approval by the 1948 Annual General Meeting off 
the changes in A.A.L. Rules which are required. This Committee also further cor- 
sidered the selling price of “‘ Sequels,” and it was resolved that this shall be fixed at 
15s. less 20 per cent. to members of the L.A., the A.A.L., and the trade. : 
The Council received a letter from Mr. W. H. Phillips, Vice-President for 194), 
intimating that he would be unable to continue in Office as President for 1948. It was 
resolved that the Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. Cave) be elected President for next year, and 
that Mr. W. Pearson (Birmingham) be Vice-President for 1948. The Council nominated 
the following for the elective Offices : 
Hon. Secretary : Mr. E. A. Clough (Hull). 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. J. S. Bristow (Southampton). 
Hon. Editor: Mr. J. F. W. Bryon (Beckenham). 
Mr. Bryon was also appointed Assistant Hon. Editor for the remainder of 1947 and 
co-opted to the Council. : 
Consideration was given to the 1948 Inaugural and Annual General Meetings; 
various suggestions were made, and final details left in the hands of the Hon. Secretary. 
Full details will be announced when available. 
E.¢ 


Scope for Specialists 


E. T. Bryanthi 


HE introduction of Specialist Certificates in the new L.A. examination syllabus 
seems to have been accepted by the profession without the criticism that other 
parts have received. These certificates would apparently indicate that the Council 
has accepted the principle that a degree of specialization upon the part of a publi 
library assistant can be a good thing. For “special” library assistants these certi 
ficates may also represent the first step towards that recognition in the syllabus for which 
Mr. Hoy so strongly argues in the “‘ L.A.R.” for February. The specialist papers art 
optional, and it remains to be seen whether such qualifications will be put to any red 
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use when gained. By reason of the very considerable centralization of the work of most 
county and municipal library systems, the majority of those who qualify as, for example, 
cataloguers and classifiers will have little opportunity to exercise their hard-won skill. 
The specialist in a subject of common interest who works in a general library is never 
so completely wasted, for he has always the opportunity of helping members of the 
public who are interested in that particular subject. This, however, does not constitute 
full and economic use of his talents, which might be more fully employed for the good 
of the library, and possibly of other libraries as well. 


A word about the papers themselves is indicated. They cover a far wider field than 
the head “‘ Literature and criticism ’” would suggest, as a brief glance at those set to 
date will show. As a result, it seems almost impossible to ‘‘ cram” for one of these 
certificates by reading a few textbooks and a handful of representative works, which I 
think can be done with the normal English literature paper. To pass a specialist paper 
needs a real working knowledge of the subject and of its background, so that only a 
minimum should pass by good fortune rather than by genuine knowledge. 


For the assistant in a special library, the possession of one of these certificates should 
prove his qualifications and abilities. For those in a general library there will always 
be, as already indicated, some demand for their particular branches of knowledge. 

his is only a partial use of a talent, and I would strongly advocate the policy of allowing 
such assistants at least some share in the book selection, cataloguing and classification 
of their own subject. Providing that they always remember the public for whom the 
books are chosen, and do not take the opportunity to ride a particular hobby horse, 


hat nothing second rate is purchased when a better book is available—an even more 
important point, perhaps. This is surely the natural use to make of the specialized 
knowledge possessed by any member of a library staff, yet there still seem too few 
hief librarians who are willing to delegate any of the precious powers of book selection. 


selection, his chief would soon learn of it—and exit specialist as a selector of stock ! 
the other hand, good book selection in the sphere of the specialist would equally 
soon be apparent, and would redound to the credit of the library system. The assistant 
imself would appreciate this recognition of ability, and try to widen and. deepen his 
owledge, but not allowing his mind to follow his particular bent to the exclusion of 
other topics, 


In almost any library system the “ experts ” are known and acknowledged by the 
tst of the staff. By referring queries on his speciality to such an assistant, much 

and research can often be saved, and a definite answer given to an inquirer— 
hough no specialist should be regarded as infallible. The large library system 
probably has specialists on a number of topics; the smaller library on only one or 
wo. Surely it should be practicable for any convenient group of libraries to have 
ts own pool of specialists. It would be an excellent form of library co-operation, 
ould cost only the price of a telephone call or letter for each inquiry, and should 
esult in a much better service for the public. The specialist should be able to assist 
hen a borrower requires an elementary, medium or advanced book on a particular 
ubject, and also aid in pinning down the vague inquiry, or the one with incorrect 
information. 
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As a basis for such a pool, the holders of L.A. Specialist Certificates would fom Tl 
knowledge needs no Specialist Certificate to help them towards that goal. Colleagug 
here the sanction of the Library Committee would probably be necessary. Where ang) so! 
selection of books on the subject, after the specialist had weeded out the dross an 
working for a time in another system. It would be a poor assistant who could not fin 

The difficulties of such a scheme are obvious, and there is the danger which ly 
broadening of their usefulness should give them every encouragement to make aij 
particular bent. They should be urged to follow it to the best of their ability, and 

Vi 
an opportunity for the assistant whose particular interest is too narrow in scope fi 
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an obvious nucleus. In addition, each library staff could nominate such others who 
interests are outside the scope of the present set of specialist papers, those who 
knowledge is too limited for such a paper (for example, the expert on architecture , 
bee-keeping), and those who have already gained their Fellowship and whose expe I 
soon form a fairly shrewd idea of the true depth of the knowledge one has of a particulg 
subject or class, and would be chary of nominating one of the staff whose attainmen¥ on 
would reflect no credit on their faith. ; Hl ext 
If such a project were carried out the next step would be equally important, thougl} me 
particular subject in a library is inadequately covered or badly catalogued and classifie§§ pr: 
or where there is a clutter of good and worthless material on this subject in stoci} the 
then arrangements should be made to borrow a specialist assistant from another libra 
to “clean up” that particular section. For the public this would mean a far betty 
indicated important omissions from stock. He could make decisions from th 
cataloguing and classifying point of view, and establish procedure for dealing wif 
future additions. For the assistant so employed it would be valuable experien 
not only in his particular line, but also in the widening of vision that should result j 
“ wrinkles ” worth picking up to aid the smooth running of his own library. If h 
services were needed for any length of time by the borrowing library, then perhaps : 
interchange of assistants could be arranged for a period, or else the specialist’s sal 
could be paid by the authority for whom he was working at the time. : 
already been mentioned of the assistant concentrating too much of his time a 
knowledge upon the specialist subject and so tending to lose touch with the mo 
general matters that are our everyday concern. Yet I feel that the gains are far greatt 
than the losses with such a scheme. For the specialist assistants themselves, th 
necessary research to answer queries, and it should also make them feel that they we 
making a genuine contribution towards the struggle to gain public recognition of wh 
we can provide in the way of books and information. In addition, I feel that such% 
plan would act as a useful spur to the younger members of our profession who havej 
be equipped to obtain a Specialist Certificate, where applicable, with a minimum ¢ 
difficulty when the time came to sit for it. | 
I would conclude with an appeal to the L.A. Council to allow select bibliographit 
as an alternative to the essay for part 6 of the Final Examination. This would provil 
a Specialist Certificate. Under the present arrangement, the essays are likely to be 
little value to anyone but the candidate. A really good selective bibliography, with 
conscientious introduction and fairly full evaluative comments upon the works list 
could be of use to the profession as a whole. Such booklists, when accepted, could lt 


filed at Chaucer House for use by any inquirer, and a note published in the “‘ Libragy © 
Association Record” from time to time giving a list of the subjects covered. Thi f 
would be a labour of real value to the assistant, and a possible lifeline to a harass | 
chief with no specialist available on his own staff or in my suggested local pool. n 
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The Distant Student 
M. U. Robinson 


OR many years now, I have acted as correspondence tutor in Bibliography and 

Book selection for the A.A.L. The work has taught me a great deal. I have had 

the benefit of the ideas and experience of many students, and it seems to me to be 
one of the great drawbacks of a correspondence course that these ideas and varying 
experiences cannot become, by discussion, a stimulus to fellow students. If a class 
meets, everyone gains from his fellow members in a way which is not possible to the 
solitary student. It is always encouraging and instructive to hear about other people’s 
problems, and it seems to me that in this respect a correspondence tutor is hampered by 
the difficulty of providing a stimulus. However much one tries, one cannot argue on 
paper, with limited time, and a lapse of a week or two between question and answer. 

I have also learnt a great deal about students, who may be divided into many classes. 
Although, in a sense, the correspondence tutor works in a vacuum, and is out of personal 
touch, it is possible to draw certain conclusions from a general impression and a close 
examination of individual work. Some students are good librarians but bad examinees 
—they know a great deal more than they are able to put down on paper ; others do not 
trouble to set down what they know, so that their attainments cannot be judged, and 
their success in the examination may come as a surprise to their tutor. Some answer 
questions by copying out large extracts from recommended reading, or other books ; 
a few cannot assimilate facts from books, still less relate them to their own experience ; 
some know their facts, illustrate them with facts from their own experience, and are not 
afraid to give their own opinions, based on valid premises. 

It is rarely possible, in the time at a tutor’s disposal, to cover all the ground adequately, 
or to write all the comments which would be made if tutor and student were able to talk 
the matter over. Criticisms in writing appear more harsh than verbal comments—but 
they must be made, and students should not be unreasonably discouraged by adverse 
remarks, though they should attach due weight to critical observations. It is easy to be 
satisfied with a low standard when one is working alone, since one always makes allow- 
ances for one’s own mistakes. A correspondence tutor may perhaps tend to stress 
the mistakes in an answer, but this is inevitable if a good standard is to be maintained. 


It seems to me that not much is gained by setting a very large number of questions 
on a month’s work. If the student needs practice in answering questions—and many 
do need this practice—he should make use of old examination papers, and work on 
these himself. As far as the acquisition of knowledge is concerned, I think it is more 
valuable to go through a month’s work assignment, making quite sure that every step 
is understood, committed to memory and illustrated from one’s own experience, and then 
answer four or five questions as a test paper, under examination conditions, rather than 
to answer a short question at cach stage of the course while the facts are newly read and 
not yet assimilated. 

The shortage of textbooks has serious repercussions on this, as on all other work : 
some students cannot obtain the recommended books. Often there is alternative 
reading, which a tutor can suggest if asked ; the fullest use should be made of facilities 
for borrowing, and of relevant articles in periodicals which may cover part of the ground. 
The A.A.L. has been asked to approach the Library Association with a view to the 
revision of the booklists in the Library Association Yearbook. 
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It would be a good thing if it were possible for tutors and students to meet each other, 
but at present, in spite of the efforts of the A.A.L., it seems an ideal rather than a 
practicable proposition ; my students are scattered over England, Scotland and Wales, 
with one or two overseas. This being so, I make every effort to write constructive, not 
merely destructive criticisms, but sometimes it is difficult to decide exactly what the 
student’s problems are, even when a direct question is formulated. The angle of 
approach of student and tutor may vary, and whereas the matter could be cleared up in 
conversation, this is not easy in question and answer by writing. 

The following recommendations appear obvious, but some students seem to need 
them: (1) Always be sure that you understand what you have read: apply it to your 
own experience ; try to illustrate your answers by examples you have thought out for 
yourself, and not by quotations from other authorities. Give plenty of examples in 
your answers: do not be vague or general, but give specific instances. To this end, a 
note book in which you jot down queries from readers, and how you answered them, 
bibliographical peculiarities and so on, is invaluable ; (2) Always answer questions 
without referring directly to textbooks ; (3) Study the question very carefully before 
you answer it ; students sometimes answer a question which has not been asked. Do 
not insert irrelevant matter to show how much you know, but do not write laconic 
answers, showing no interest in the subject ; (4) Pay great attention to style. Many 
questions are answered in a jejune manner, hopeless in punctuation, and poor in spelling: 
for example, the word Britannica is often wrongly spelt. A muddled, poorly planned 
and badly expressed answer will lose marks, even if the matter is correct ; (5) Send in 
answers punctually—it is difficult for the tutor to maintain a satisfactory standard unless 
all answers can be compared and marked at the same time ; (6) Keep abreast of library 
development by reading library periodicals. 


Stert Not Rudely' 
D. I. Colley 


HEN I was in Poona, I was mixed up for a while with some commando training. 
It struck me as being rather tough at the time, but nine months at Toxteth 
have convinced me that there is no better training for a Branch Librarian: 

in fact, I have considered suggesting it as an alternative to Part 5 of the new syllabus. 
In the first week of November last year, the local cinema was showing the film— 
“Men of Arnhem.” It was unfortunate that it should coincide with the return of 
fireworks to the market—unfortunate for me, that is: but to the young would-be 
paratrooper of Toxteth it was a perfect combination. He went to the cinema, picked 
up the technique, bought what ammunition he could at the shop, and—full of enthusiasm 
—looked round for a suitable objective. The objective (needless to say) was the 
Toxteth branch library. After some weeks’ convalescence, I decided something would 
have to be done. The children’s library would have to line up with the churches, the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, the Scouts and so on, and contribute to solving the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. It wasn’t easy to see how we could do this, for in all the reports 
of juvenile delinquency committees I have seen, there has been no mention of the public 
library. We had to lure the children in, make them realise the library was a good thing, 

and—what is more—make them behave while they were there. 





? Adapted from a paper read before the North-Western Division (Liverpool Branch) on 10th July, 1947 
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I must admit that I am only an amateur when it comes to keeping children in order, 
and most of the methods I have adopted have been in the nature of experiments. On 
the first few occasions when riot broke out, I descended on the delinquents in mighty 
wrath, brandishing a copy of the Children’s Encyclopedia as the heaviest available 
weapon with which to beat them about the ears. This wasn’t entirely successful, as it 
entails being sufficiently versatile to deal with the more adult ears of irate parents. I 
made one ludicrous attempt to lecture an offender whilst holding him at arms’ length 
over my head ; but a crowd of interested infants clamoured to be held up too. And I 
endeavoured to intimidate them with cartoons adapted to depict their wrongdoings. 


Most of our readers are quite young—less than nine years of age. Above that age, 
the children are far more vicious. Their milder occupations are hurling stones through 
the windows and setting fire to heaps of newspapers in the porch. I captured two such 
vagabonds one day, and decided on a risky course of action. I invited them to collect 
a book from a lady in a nearby home for incurables, and—more—make it their 
responsibility to change her book every week. When I released them, I didn’t expect to 
see them again: but I was wrong. They did the job regularly until they were moved 
under a slum-clearance scheme. 

These attempts at discipline were insufficient, and had no lasting effect. My next 
efforts were through the schools and through story-hour talks. Headmasters and 
mistresses that I saw were most helpful, allowing me to speak at school assemblies, and 
themselves delivering homilies. (It was ironic to be introduced to a school as one of 
the children’s best friends.) There is no doubt that these Monday morning talks on 
books and how to care for them were well received—probably as a change from the 
normal routine. Story-hour talks were a different matter. The old type of talk given 
by a junior, illustrated by lantern slides and having only a remote connection with books 
and libraries didn’t appeal to me. The purpose they seemed to serve was to provide a 
cheap means of entertainment and a misleading paragraph in the annual report. There 
were two main problems : first, the children had no idea how to look after books, nor 
could they see any reason why they should, except to avoid the temporary rage of the 
librarian—who wasn’t a particularly fierce person anyway; second, there weren’t 
enough books of the kind they wanted. The first problem was the most important, 
and at the beginning of every story hour I propagandized on cleanliness. A previous 
attempt had been made to compel children to approach the return counter in an attitude 
of surrender, but this had largely lapsed and the majority of readers had slipped back 
to a more natural state. It was only possible to distinguish between the white and 
coloured races by their hair and facial contours. 


You can refuse to allow a filthy child to enter the library, but this is a negative 
solution, and takes no account of the child’s family circumstances. Just before our 
last “* cancel list,” we made valiant efforts to get back some of our badly overdue books. 
On one of my visits, I called at a house which is typical of the neighbourhood—an old 
Georgian mansion of some fifteen rooms, with twelve families living in it. The people 
for whom I was looking lived in the cellar. It was only with difficulty that I found the 
entrance to it, and when I did I was appalled at the conditions under which the family 
were living. There were six of them altogether: mother, father and four children. 
In one of the two rooms was a grating about two feet square, which served as a window ; 
in the other room there was no natural lighting at all. The only water available was a 
tap in the yard. A burst pipe had covered the floor of the inner room:to a depth of 
about a foot ; the outer room had water running down the walls. I have a very strong 
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stomach, and have experienced a variety of unsavoury matters during the last six year; 
but I was quite overpowered by the stench. The woman invited me to look for th 
book myself, but my only concern was to get out before I was sick. How can you teach 
children who live under these conditions to look after books they borrow? 1n the school, 
in the story-hour talks, and in the library itself one must continually preach cleanliness, 
but with little hope of success. Near the children’s library there is a sink with hot 
water (an amenity which rarely occurs in their homes) and there some of them ar 
caused to wash. But dirty children cannot be refused books unless every possibk 
exhortation to cleanliness has been tried : one cannot by such refusal favour “ nice” 
children whose home conditions make them already sufficiently privileged. 


Talking to a number of librarians, I find that there is little attempt to maintain any 
sort of order on the juvenile shelves ; but it isn’t very difficult to show children th 
advantages of order. I played a game with them during my Saturday morning ston 
hours. Having briefly explained alphabetical order to them, I had two teams compete 
in finding books, one team choosing from shelves arranged in strict order, the other from 
shelves in utter disorder. After a round or two, the team who were unfortunate enough 
to draw the haphazard arrangement were loud in their protests against the injustice of 
the game, and were supported by their friends in the audience. It wasn’t difficult to 
point the moral. I gave talks on book construction, and demonstrated the common 
ways of mishandling books. The members of the story-hour group were given worn-out 
books, and then we pulled them to pieces to see how they were made. We also tried 
the effect on them of water and grease and just plain dirt. Then, by way of contrast, 
we carefully washed our hands (this took organisation, because most of the children 
needed a bath and were quite prepared to start on one) and opened a consignment of 
newly bound books in the approved library fashion. A good time was had by all. 


So much for the instructional side of story hours. The sugar coating is easy to 
produce. Fairy stories are in great demand ; there are never enough of them, and the 
same stories bear endless repetition. If I know the story well enough, I tell it ; if not, 
I read it. But it is an advantage to have more than one reader. Most stories can be 
made into plays, which are a terrific success. The formal play reading needs mor 
preparation than the make-it-up-as-you-go-along variety ; but the big thing is to le! 
everyone do something. I use the residual audience as noises-off, and they get a great 
kick out of it. As my wife and I both play recorders (there have been several funny 
cracks made to me about them) we were able to give a recital one Saturday morning; 
and during the middle of one story hour just before Christmas a small spokesman was 
pushed forward to ask if we could sing carols. We did, with the aid of the Oxford Book 
of Carols which, in the following weeks, reached a record circulation. 

A short time ago we had a Children’s Art Exhibition. I had noticed in the school 
how bright the children’s drawings had made the walls, and I saw no reason why they 
shouldn’t be used to cheer up and increase interest in the Children’s Library. A 
colleague and I planned the exhibition. The schools were overwhelmingly enthusiastic, 
and in four weeks we had over five hundred specimens from which to choose. I spen! 
a hectic Saturday afternoon arranging the display, and my colleague did the same 4 
Norris Green. At midday on the Monday, there were queues of children, parents and 
teachers outside the buildings. For two weeks the interest was at its height, and! 
established valuable contacts with parents and teachers. The library had never befor 


blossomed out as a patron of contemporary art, and the possibilities for its development 
are boundless. 
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To me, the most useful work from the social point of view has been that done with 
scholarship classes. In theory, every child has an opportunity of receiving a secondary 
school education : in practice, there are competitive examinations for places, and when 
matched with children from wealthier districts, a child from Toxteth hasn’t much chance. 
Equality of opportunity depends on a great deal more than giving children similar 
schooling. Background, encouragement at home, opportunities of listening to 
intelligent conversation, conditions under which extra school work is done, and hobbies 
pursued—these are the factors which must be taken into account, and in this district 
these are the factors which are missing. Johnny tries to do his homework on one corner 
of the kitchen table, while mother does the washing on another, and father fills in his 
football coupon or has his supper. Half a dozen other children sprawl about in the 
room, where there is bad lighting, inadequate heating and no ventilation. The room 
may even be shared by another family. The parents, if they read at all, read The News 
of the World on Sundays—we had a better name for it in the Army. Dirty, ragged, 
uncared-for, regarded often as a burden by his parents, and as a potential criminal by 
the police, what chance has Johnny got? Well, he has the public library, handicapped 
by inadequate staff, without the books we really need, and some of us without too much 
enthusiasm—but still having the power of giving the Johnnies an even break. 


I went round to the schools and outlined a plan to the head teachers : their 
scholarship classes could come to the library after six o’clock, when encyclopedias, 
dictionaries and other reference books would be available (for, praise be, these still 
remained from the good old days, when librarians weren’t obsessed by a charter, whose 
salary scales they would have earned). In a reasonably warm and lighted room they 
could do extra work the teachers set for them, or they could read. A collection of study 
books, gathered from all possible sources, and an illustrations section, to provide visual 
aids, were started. Membership of this select group was on the recommendation of the 
teachers, who again were enthusiastic. 


We came to March, and I counted up the daysto June. The scholarship examination 
was over, the light evenings had come, and the children were drifting into the open spaces 
caused by bomb damage. Was it all worth it? What was the value of the work? If 
you want statistics, the winter issues were double those of the previous year, and five 
hundred new readers had brought the number of children using the library up to two 
thousand. But statistics do not tell the whole tale. I prefer the testimony of Johnny. 
One afternoon there was a rattle in the porch and Johnny burst in: “ Please, sir, I’ve 
won a scholarship !”” There was a frantic scuttling after him, and a smaller edition of 
Johnny arrived. ‘“‘ Please, sir, this is my brother Bill. He’s sitting for a scholarship 
next year—will you get one for him too? ” 


Divisional Notes and News 


REVIEW of Divisional activities of the last six months discloses some interesting 
things. Well over a thousand members have attended numerous meetings, and 
the meeting-places seem to have been chosen with admirable foresight : seaside 
resorts and well-known spas and beauty spots attracted good attendances. A wide 
variety of subjects is disclosed in the papers read and the discussions held, for talk has 
ranged from chained books to the novel of terror, and from a bookseller’s reminiscences 
to childish likes and dislikes : there have been exhibitions of manuscripts and film shows. 
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In short, despite wishful thinking to the contrary, the A.A.L. seems to be very much 
alive. And why not? Hasn’t the redoubtable Savage just remarked that the A.A.L, 
(unlike others) is a society where one can open up and say what one thinks, without 
being scared ? 

What was happening in April last? On the 9th, Kent was off to Tonbridge, looking 
at soldiers’ paintings and visiting the Whitefriars Press. The next day, Greater London 
was listening to Mr. Horrocks on reference work. On the 16th, South Wales were at 
Cardiff hearing about “‘ Art and the printed book” from a former member of the 
Gregynog Press. The 23rd saw 120 members of the North-Eastern Division and the 
Northern Branch of the L.A. at Sunderland, listening to two papers and a pianoforte 
recital. At Ipswich, on the 24th, the Eastern Division, which had a paper strength of 
77, augmented itself and turned up over a hundred strong to hold an informal meeting, 


examine an exhibition of fine printing from Cowell’s, and see a film on the Library of 
Congress. 


And May? Well, interest didn’t flag! The Bolton and Liverpool sections of the 
North-West Division assembled at Wigan on the 9th and got down to serious matters— 
“* The special library and its special public,” and ‘‘ The internal circulation of periodicals 
in industrial libraries.” Phew! On the 14th, Greater London overfilled the Council 
Chamber at Chaucer House to hear about “‘ The Making of books ” by Mr. Glover of 
Nelson’s, and then, on the 21st, went junketing off to Oxford. As was said by a dour 
member of the Midland Division, “‘ they ceme gallivanting into our territory without a 
by-your-leave ! ”—but they cunningly chose io visit two of the finest colleges and the 
Bodleian and the Clarendon Press before they returned home regretting that they 
couldn’t take in the O.U.C.C.-South Africa mztch as well. On the 21st also, Wessex 
were worrying over current problems at Gosport, while the Midland Division and the 
Birmingham Branch of the L.A. went west to Hereford on the 22nd, and after visiting 
Dinmore Manor finished up in the Cathedral io hear about the chained books from 
Mr. Poulter, the senior verger. By the way, the Midlanders started a quarterly “‘ News 
Sheet ” in April, which is to run for the rest of the year. The resumption of “ Open 
Access ” is out of the question owing to the high cost of commercial duplicating, and we 
prophesy that the usefulness of the ‘“‘ News Sheet ” to Divisional members is such as to 
ensure its continuance throughout 1948. 


June—what went on in June? On the 19th, Greater London was discussing the 
L.A. Conference, and a week later the North-Eastern Division were at Redcar with the 
Northern Branch of the L.A. listening to Mr. Hutchings on professional education, and 
a paper on the returning Service man’s point of view. One must regard such papers as 
the latter as something of an achievement, as the ex-Service man’s point of view is usually 
not one for polite ears. 


In July, the Eastern Division was at Great Yarmouth on the 10th, listening to impres- 
sions of the proceedings and personalities at the L.A. Conference. On the same day, 
seventy members of the Liverpool Branch of the North-Western Division met at the 
Wallasey Village Library, and after fortifying themselves with refreshments, managed 
to get through five papers! One of the papers from this symposium (by Mr. Colley) 
we print in this issue. And yet another Division met on the 10th— Wessex at Bourne- 
mouth, where they listened to John Creasey on “‘ Writing for a living.”” Mr. Creasey 
delivered himself of the dictum : “ It is not the function of Public Libraries to educate.” 
(Call for Mr. Bryon !) The 28th found Yorkshire at Bridlington, where they bathed, 
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dozed in the sun, inspected the library, heard Mr. Fryer on the problems and experiences 
| fof a seaside librarian, and then—ninety strong—bussed to Sewerby Hall, for tea and 
. B architecture. 


One meeting only is recorded for August, when, on the 13th, Devon and Cornwall 
visited the Silverton Paper Mills and afterwards proceeded to the Devon County H.Q. 
to hear Mr. Snook on county library administration. But the A.A.L. can grab a little 
piece of credit for the part played by its members in the Birmingham Summer School 
(August 18th-30th). It is true to say with Mr. Germany (in the Mid. Div. “* News 
Sheet ’) that the resumption of a Summer School at Birmingham is of first importance. 
orte | There was present a galaxy of talent—the President of the L.A., and Hutchings, Woledge, 
h of § Hill (N.C.L.), Sydney, Offor, among many others. The School seems to have been even 
more successful than those held before the war, and one is glad to note that “‘ over 50 
per cent. of the students were granted complete leave of absence together with full 
financial assistance towards expenses by their employing authorities.” Those who have 
not had the sense to spend a fortnight or a week at the School are urged (by one who has) 
to get their names down with Mr. Pearson for next year. 


cals September was a flurry of activity. Devon and Cornwall (or the South-West Division 
neil | a8 they evidently intend to call themselves) launched No. 2 of “‘ Outpost,” and this 
cheerful little journal is undoubtedly a credit to the smallest Division but one : it has, 
too, the distinction of publishing almost the world’s worst poem. Yorkshire took them- 
selves to Harrogate on the 3rd, and proceeded some to the Pavilion Gardens, and some 
the § (by coach) to the riverside at Knaresborough. The Mayor had them to tea, and 
afterwards they heard Mr. Stuffins summarise the L.A. Conference papers on “‘ The 
Education of future entrants.” The North-Westerners (Liverpool Branch and the 
the @ Lancashire Staff Guild) held a Sunday meeting on 7th September at the Thornton Branch 
ing of Lancs County, and heard and discussed three papers on rural and county work. 
The Midland Division and Birmingham L.A. had a hundred-and-ten members at 
Nuneaton on the 18th, where they sat at the shrine of George Eliot. Mr. Bryant (the 
Borough Librarian) provided books and manuscripts, Mr. Gerald Bullett served a blend 
of biography and criticism. Wessex and the South-Eastern Division met at Portsmouth 
on the 24th, to combine a tour of the Dockyard and a paper by Mr. May of ASLIB on 
special librarianship in general and ASLIB in particular. Mr. Carver made some of 
his usual sound remarks urging the similarities between and regretting the separation 
the } of ASLIB and the Library Association. And up in London, also on the 24th, Greater 
London was bandying the topic of gramophone collections—a popular subject these 
days. 


illy Full reports are not yet available of October activities, but the North-Eastern Division 

and the Northern Branch of the L.A. had more than a hundred members at Gateshead 
on the Ist, where they had a Junior Meeting on child readers, and an evening session with 
€S & two papers—‘ The Novel of terror,” and “‘ The New Education Act and Librarianship.” 
4Y; F Gateshead provided all three speakers, Miss Curry and Messrs. Rennie and Ferry. 


red Now, in April last, it was claimed that when the A.A.L. merged into the L.A. “ the 
ey) § old vigour remained only in a few (of the A.A.L. members).” Then why has this scribe 
ne- — typed more than seven pages of what are obviously the briefest jottings on a few morths’ 
sey J activities of the A.A.L. Were they giants in the old days? Were they? A 
e,” — present-day fourteen-year-old boy cannot squeeze himself into a medieval suit-of-armour. 
ed, § Verb. sap. ! 
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The British Museum Library 


R. ESDAILE’S new book’ is a necessary work. It is divided into two parts, Part | 

being a history of the library from the first moves towards its inauguration jj 

1753 until about 1940; and Part II a description of the collections and thei 
catalogues. There are ten appendices of varying length and content, and a series ¢ 
notes which amplify and extend the textual matter. _It is a useful reference work, and 
will doubtless be incorporated in the official list of textbooks. But it is not a students 
handbook : if it is factual it is not dry, and it may be enjoyed for its own sake by a 
who are interested in the history of learning, in accounts of the great bibliophiles, an¢ 
in the characters of the men whose labours have established the Museum library in the 
great position it holds. 

In recent months, the Museum library has been the subject of comment in th 
professional press, and reforms, new tasks and new functions are urged upon it. Dr, 
Esdaile’s book will assist us to form a cool judgment on these controversial matters, 
for unless we have some knowledge of the background and constitution of the library 
our opinions are likely to be worthless. 

The old proposal of lending from the library continues to receive support, but great 
questions of principle are thereby raised. Panizzi himself was at one time favourabk 
towards the lending of duplicate copies, and Carlyle’s irascibility on the topic is wel 
known. Many who have used and hence know the value of the library’s services wil 
concur with Dr. Esdaile’s balanced statement that “ the ideal is . . . twofold : first 
there should be one library where any seeker may expect to find almost any book 0 
quality in any language and practically any book, whether of quality or of 
none, in our own, and to find it moreover on the spot and not to be told 
that it is out on loan and only recoverable after some time ; and, second, that there 
should be, parallel to and in co-operation with it, an organization linking the libraries 
which do lend and provided with the necessary union catalogues and other tools.” 

The problem of space, both for books and readers, has loomed large in the history 
of the library : it is one which must ever recur (despite suggestions that the stocks be 
pruned by a quality test) unless rebuilding on far more generous lines can be carried 
out. It is doubtful if any new projects could be undertaken by the library until it is 
certain that the space problem (not to mention staff and funds) has been solved for at 
least another century. 

In his chapters on the collections of the printed books and manuscripts, Dr. Esdaile 
has made large use of the prefaces to the Museum’s various catalogues, and if his work 
leads to the study of the catalogues themselves and eventually of some of the material 
they describe, it will have contributed no small amount to the growth of bibliographical 
knowledge, which is surely the first thing at which the student of librarianship should 
aim, however attractive be the seductions of “ routine.” 

Dr. Esdaile’s book is a worthy description of a library which, in his words, “ has 
the function . . . of preserving the printed and written records of civilization... It is 
a seedbed from which grows the forest of modern knowledge, specially but not only in 
its historical field... The end and essence of its work is to preserve and to disseminate 
truth.” That is a great and noble aim, even if the horticultural and arboreal metaphors 
are somewhat confusing! 


1 Esdaile, Arundell: The British Museum library : a short history and survey. Allen & 
Unwin [1947]. 15/- net. 
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To Librarians and Members of Library Staffs 
A NEW EDITION OF 


A MODERN LIBRARY BINDERY 


is now ready, and we shall be pleased to send coples FREE 
on receipt of a post card. 

OUR NEW LETTERING PROCESS 
is described and i!lustrated as well as our methods of dealing 
on a large scale with Library Binding throughout all the different 
processes. 
The description and illustrations may be both interesting and 
instructive to all who are engaged in, or responsible for, library 
administration. The methods described are the result of over 
fifty years’ continuous specialization in Library Binding. 


B. RILEY & CO. LTD. 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
366 LEEDS ROAD, HUDDERSFIELD, YORKS 

















G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


We have pleasure in announcing that 
we have now re-opened our showroom at 


100 GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
W.C.1 Telephone Museum 5650 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
all Librarians to call and inspect our 
stock, which will include a representa- 
tive selection of recently published 
books and books in our own bindings 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: 
NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, N.W.10 





























To maintain our high standard of 
workmanship for the Library Profession 
at keenest prices possible is 


OUR AIM 


SERVICE 


to the Library Profession is our first 
consideration and our organization is 
always ready for consultation with 
reference to any binding problem 


DUNN & WILSON, LIMITED 
BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
BELLEVUE BINDERY, FALKIRK 


In Association with 
DUNN & WILSON, BOOKBINDERS (LEEDS) LTD. 
FOUNTAIN STREET, MORLEY 






































Library Service 


W. & R. HOLMES are in a position to offer 

the highest qualified service in all matters. 

connected with library supply ; their library 
department is organized to that end. 


Their service is supported by a first-hand 

knowledge of town and county library arrange- 

ments. They have pioneer experience and 

library book knowledge admittedly of a very 
exceptional nature. 


W. & R. HOLMES 


3-11 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 


Telephones ; GLASGOW CENTRAL 8184-5-6 
Telegrams and Cables: “LITERARY GLASGOW ” 























LIBRARY BOOK 

Ae Meo HALDAN SUPPLY CO. 
Public Libraries and County Libraries Supplied 
Promptly with New Books and Remainders 


4 DENMARK §ST., OFF CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON 


Telephone ané Telegraphic Address: TEMPLE BAR 2650 LONDON 
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